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INSIDE  N.I 


MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN’S  REPORT 


November,  1998  Applications  for  Membership:  The  following  persons  have 

applied  for  membership.  If  no  written  objections  are  received  by  January  1,  1999, 
their  membership  will  become  effective  on  that  date. 

2531  Edd  & Johanne  Smith,  P.  O.  Box  160083,  Sacramento,  California  95816-0083 

(Old  & Odd  Shaped  - Chinese  Knife  & Pants) 

2532  Carteret  Numismatic  Society,  207  1st  St.,  Beaufort,  North  Carolina  28516 


Correction  from  October  New  Member  Listing: 

2530-MT  Dimitri  Kometski,  pr  POBEDY  16-35,  322637,  Dneprodzerzhinsk, 
Ukraine 

(Ancients,  World  Coins,  Europe,  U.S.A.,  Franklin  Mint  Issues) 


Regular  Membership  Converted  to  Life  Membership: 

LM-129  Donald  S.  Yarab,  P.  O.  Box  14645,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44114 
LM-200  John  Ferm,  Box  2,  Excelsior,  Minnesota  55331 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT  REGARDING  LIFE  MEMBERSHIP  NUMBERS 

Some  Life  Membership  applicants  have  requested  special  membership  numbers.  The 
Board  of  Governors  has  given  the  Membership  Chairman  authority  to  assign  special 
requested  Life  Membership  numbers  below  1000  at  his  discretion.  The  Membership 
Chairman  has  determined  that  he  will  consider  Life  Membership  numbers  within  100 
of  the  last  sequentially  issued  number,  which  is  presently  number  129. 


LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 


We  would  like  to  thank  both  Frank  Novak  and  John  Pieratt  for  their  gifts  of 
numismatic  material  to  the  NI  Library.  The  Library  is  always  looking  for  books 
recently  published  to  add  to  its  collection.  If  you  have  purchased  something  that  you 
thought  would  be  of  help,  but  it  wasn’t,  pass  it  on  to  us.  It  could  be  just  the  thing 
that  someone  else  is  looking  for. 
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Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Book  Librarian 
James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 


COINAGE  OF  THE  FORMER  RUSSIAN  REPUBLICS 

Akio  Lis,  YN,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  NI  #2497 

The  breakup  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  1991  has  led  to  the  creation  of  many  new 
independent  European  and  Asiatic  States.  Although  these  states  had  been 
incorporated  into  both  the  Russian  Empire,  and  its  successor,  the  Soviet  Union,  for 
the  better  part  of  200  years,  most  have  an  historic  background  with  ethnic  and/or 
political  independence. 

WESTERN  SOVIET  UNION  (Medieval  Rus) 

The  (former)  Western  Soviet  republics  of  Belams,  the  Ukraine,  and  Moldova  have  a 
common  heritage  leading  back  to  the  ‘Rus’  state,  although  their  coinage  may 
acknowledge  other  heritages  obtained  in  later  years.  The  Rus  state  was  founded  in 
the  9th  century  by  Scandinavians  from  southern  Sweden  to  take  advantage  of  the 
trade  along  a north/south  route  including  the  Dnieper  River.  The  original  state  was 
centered  around  Novgorod  in  the  north  and  Kiev  in  the  south,  with  Kiev  eventually 
achieving  supremacy.  Gold  and  silver  coinage  was  issued  for  Rus  by  Grand  Duke 
Vladimir  (978-1015)  at  Kiev,  and  his  sons  Yaroslav  (1010-1015)  at  Novgorod,  and 
Svyatoslav  (1015-1019)  at  Kiev.  Initial  coinage  imitated  coins  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire  in  style,  with  later  coins  using  the  family  badge  of  the  trident  on  the  reverse. 
The  latter  clearly  indicate  a propaganda  message  being  issued  to  other  Scandinavian 
dynasties  with  designs  on  Rus. 

The  intermarriage  between  the  conquering  Swedes  and  local  Slavs  stabilized  the  state 
until  the  13th  century  when  trading  spheres  shifted  from  the  southern  part  of  the  state 
to  the  north,  and  the  sack  of  Kiev  by  Prince  Andrei  of  Suzdal  in  1169.  The  Mongol 
invasion  of  Europe  finalized  the  decline  in  power  of  the  cities  and  nobility  of  the 
southern  portion  of  Rus.  Afterwards,  the  center  of  state  power  moved  north,  first  to 
Novgorod,  and  finally  to  Moscow. 

The  remaining  Rus  cities  would  be  forced  to  accept  the  suzerainty  of  the  Mongols, 
including  their  approval  of  Prince,  while  retaining  local  control  of  their  mobility. 
Within  the  Mongol  Empire,  the  city  of  Moscow  would  achieve  ascendancy  over  the 
other  Russian  states,  and  would  be  allowed  to  collect  taxes  in  the  Khan’s  name. 
Indeed,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Moscow  would  eventually  conquer  the  states  of  Ryazan, 
Suzdal,  Tver,  etc.  The  states  of  the  region  around  Novgorod  would  be  assimilated 
into  the  Greater  Lithuanian  Empire,  while  the  southern  region,  including  that  around 
the  Black  Sea  and  Crimea,  would  be  incorporated  into  the  Mongol  State,  and  later 
ruled  by  the  Turks.  Even  after  the  Principality  of  Moscow  achieved  independence 
from  Mongol  rule  (1480),  this  southern  region  would  still  be  controlled  by  the 
Mongols. 

The  northern  region  would  remain  under  Polish-Lithuanian  rule  until  the  18th  century, 
although  a Cossack  state,  known  as  the  Ukraine  or  borderland,  was  created  as  a buffer 
between  the  Polish  and  Tartar  states  during  the  15th  century.  A religious  dispute  in 
the  17th  century  resulted  in  an  alliance  between  the  Cossacks  and  the  Russian  Empire. 
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The  eastern  part  of  southern  Ukraine  would  be  conquered  from  the  Turks  and 
assimilated  into  the  Russian  Empire  during  the  1600’s  as  was  Bessarabia  which  had 
been  historically  linked  with  what  would  become  Romania.  The  Crimean  Khanate 
was  able  to  resist  incorporation  into  the  Russian  Empire  until  the  late  18th  century. 
Eastern  Byelorussia,  the  region  around  Novgorod,  would  be  assimilated  into  Russia 
during  the  partitions  of  Greater  Poland/Lithuania  during  the  reign  of  Catherine  II,  The 
Great.  The  western  part  of  Byelorussia  and  the  Ukraine  would  be  controlled  by  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire. 

As  in  other  regions  of  Russia  and  Europe,  the  19th  century  would  see  an  increase  in 
agitation  for  cultural  and  political  freedom  for  the  Ukraine.  Although  allowed  to 
freely  worship  their  orthodox  faith,  the  eastern  Ukrainians  remained  as  serfs  with  no 
land  rights,  and  under  increasing  pressure  to  adopt  the  Russian  language  and  culture. 
After  the  1917  Russian  revolution,  eastern  and  western  Ukraine  would  unsuccessfully 
attempt  to  become  independent  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire. 
The  subsequent  invasion  by  Polish  forces  would  result  in  the  loss  of  Western  Ukraine 
to  Poland,  Romania,  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary.  The  eastern  Ukraine  was 
subsequently  divided  into  two  regions,  Byelorussia  and  the  Ukraine,  with  both 
becoming  republics  within  the  Soviet  Union  in  1922  with  a loss  of  their  local 
autonomy.  The  final  break-up  of  the  Soviet  Union,  would  allow  both  regions  to 
become  the  independent  nations  of  Belarus  and  the  Ukraine  in  1991  with  control  over 
their  internal  and  external  affairs. 

Bessarabia,  the  southwestern  part  of  the  Ukraine,  was  initially  added  to  the  Russian 
Empire  during  the  19th  century  as  a result  of  warfare  directed  against  Turkey  to 
facilitate  expansion  around  the  Black  Sea.  It  was  occupied  and  ceded  to  Romania  as 
a result  of  World  War  I.  In  June,  1940,  Soviet  troops  once  again  occupied  it  and  it 
became  the  new  Moldavian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic.  This  region  would  remain  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union  until  its  political  dissolution.  After  a declaration  of  Moldavian 
independence  in  1990,  the  region  of  Transdniestra  seceded  from  Moldova  in  1991 
with  the  intervention  of  Russian  troops. 


Moldova,  50  Bani,  1993  Ukraine,  2 Kopiyky,  1993 


Clearly,  a collection  of  coins  from  these  regions  would  include  those  of  Rus,  The 
Golden  Horde,  The  Ottoman  Empire,  Lithuania,  Romania,  Russia,  and  the  other 
ancient,  medieval  and  modern  countries  that  have  ruled  all  or  part  of  them.  Only 
recent  coins  might  be  seen  as  establishing  their  national  identities.  However,  runaway 
inflation  in  these  republics  has  limited  the  issuance  of  short-lived  coinage  to  Moldova 
and  the  Ukraine.  In  the  case  of  the  Ukraine,  initial  coinage  was  issued  with  the  Rus 
trident  as  a major  design  element  harkening  its  glory  as  a medieval  power  (KM  1-5). 
The  initial  coinage  of  Moldova  (KM  1-6)  would  be  used  to  establish  its  historical  link 
to  Romania,  as  well  as  contrast  itself  from  the  breakaway  region  of  Transdniestra, 
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through  the  use  of  non-Russian  design  element  and  denominations  linked  to  the 
Romanian  system. 


GREATER  RUSSIA 

Although  the  beginnings  of  the  Russian  state  can  be  traced  to  the  formation  of  Rus 
in  the  9th  century,  the  foundations  for  who  would  rule  the  Russian  Empire  were  laid 
with  the  shift  in  power  within  the  Rus  state  away  from  Kiev.  The  Mongol  invasion 
of  Europe  would  result  in  their  conquering  of  Rus,  and  the  establishment  of  then- 
suzerainty  over  the  principalities  making  up  the  territory  and  the  final  shift  in  power 
within  the  former  Rus  state  to  the  Princes  of  the  four  northern  regions/cities  of 
Suzdal/Nizhay-Novgorod,  Tver,  Moscow,  and  Ryazan.  During  the  15th  century,  while 
still  under  the  yoke  of  the  Mongols,  copper  and  silver  coinage  was  issued  by  the 
above  cities.  Copper  pieces  would  be  expected  to  be  used  in  trade,  while  the  silver 
coinage  was  produced  to  pay  part  of  the  tribute  to  the  Mongols.  The  coins  were 
produced  by  stamping  flattened  pieces  of  wire,  and  had  various  designs  until  the 
expulsion  of  Mongol  influence  and  the  complete  ascendancy  of  Moscow,  during  the 
reign  of  Ivan  HI  (1462-1505),  over  the  other  regions  resulted  in  a standardization  in 
coinage. 

Ivan  HI  (The  Great)  is  considered  the  founder  of  the  modern  Russian  state.  During 
his  rule  coinage  became  standardized  in  both  design  and  denomination.  The  silver 
kopecks  and  dengas  (half  kopecks)  would  still  be  produced  from  wire,  but  would 
carry  the  Moscow  design  of  a knight  on  horseback  (St.  George)  on  the  obverse,  and 
a legend  on  the  reverse.  Gold  ducats  would  be  issued  for  trade  and  ceremonial 
purposes  with  designs  similar  to  those  used  by  Hungary.  Modern  Russian  Empire 
coinage  types  would  not  be  produced  until  the  reign  of  Peter  I,  The  Great,  during  his 
attempts  at  westernization  of  Russia  during  the  late  1600’s. 

The  initial  silver  and  gold  coinage  of  Peter  I,  The  Great,  would  have  portraits  of  the 
czar  on  the  obverse  and  a crowned  two  headed  eagle  on  the  reverse,  while  minor 
copper  coinage  would  have  the  crowned  double  headed  eagle  on  the  obverse  and 
various  legends  on  the  reverse.  Throughout  this  series,  the  changing  of  the  ruler 
would  lead  to  variations  in  the  design  elements  including  the  use  of  St.  George  (with 
and  without  the  dragon),  personal  monograms,  etc.,  and  the  use  of  various  metals, 
including  platinum.  Limited  coinage  was  also  issued  in  the  name  of  the  Baltic  region. 
The  Crimea,  and  Siberia  during  the  reign  of  Catherine  II,  The  Great.  With  the 
Russian  Revolution  of  1917  came  the  end  of  the  Imperial  Russian  coinage  and  the 
issuance  of  various  types  of  war-necessary  coinage  as  various  factions  fought  for 
control  of  the  central  government  and  the  various  geographical  and  ethnic  regions  that 
had  made  up  Imperial  Russia.  It  wasn’t  until  1921  that  stability  was  achieved  in  what 
was  to  become  the  Soviet  Union. 

For  the  next  seventy  years  the  coinage  of  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  used  to 
acknowledge  and  celebrate  both  the  revolution  and  the  winning  faction,  The 
Bolsheviks.  The  initial  coinage  of  1921-23,  issued  in  the  name  of  the  Russian  Soviet 
Federated  Socialist  Republic,  contained  the  Hammer  and  Sickle  as  the  primary  design 
element.  With  the  change  in  the  country’s  name  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
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Russia,  5 Roubles,  1992 

Republics,  coinage  issued  in  1925  and  afterwards  now  contained  the  familiar  Soviet 
symbol  of  the  Hammer  and  Sickle  on  a globe  within  a wreath  and  the  letters  CCCP. 
Regular  issue  and  commemorative  coinage  would  contain  these  symbols  until  the 
breakup  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  1991  and  the  formation  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Independent  States  (CIS).  The  Russian  symbol  of  the  double  headed  eagle,  this  time 
uncrowned,  would  return  to  Russian  coinage  after  the  dissolution  of  the  CIS  in  1992. 

THE  BALTIC  STATES 

In  the  case  of  the  Baltic  States  of  Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia,  their  geographical 
boundaries  were  defined  at  the  end  of  World  War  I.  However,  these  new  nations 
have  a numismatic  past  previous  to  that,  as  defined  by  the  issuance  of  coins  by 
indigenous  national  entities,  conquerors,  and  colonial  powers.  The  history  of  the 
Baltic  region  was  molded  by  the  trade  between  Scandinavia,  and  other  European  and 
Asiatic  nations  with  various  German  trade  centers  and  evolving  states,  including  one 
at  Riga. 

The  Baltic  Sea  is  situated  between  the  southern  Scandinavian  peninsula  and  the 
northeast  coast  of  Europe.  The  Baltic  coast  along  the  European  shore  is  conveniently 
located  to  be  accessible  to  trade  by  sea  from  Scandinavia  and  the  western  coast  of 
Europe,  including  the  British  Isles.  In  addition,  it  contains  a terminus  of  an  inland 
waterway  system,  along  the  Dnieper  River,  which  eventually  reaches  the  Black  Sea. 
Goods  could  travel  between  Scandinavia,  and  the  Byzantine  Empire,  ports  along  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  land/sea  routes  to  such  Asiatic  nations  as  China  and 
India,  etc.  Thus  control  of  the  Baltic  coast  became  important  to  both  Scandinavians 
and  Germans  sharing  the  Baltic  Sea,  but  also  to  the  inland  nations  of  what  would 
eventually  become  Russia.  Unfortunately,  these  interests  typically  resulted  in  the 
native  populations  being  exploited  by  their  foreign  conquerors. 

The  result  of  the  importance  of  this  region  in  trade  was  the  establishment  of  trading 
centers  by  the  Vikings  in  the  7th  through  11th  centuries,  and  the  later  settlement  in 
cities,  and  rule  by  the  Livonia  and  later,  the  Teutonic  Knights,  as  well  as  local 
Bishoprics  beginning  in  the  13th  century.  Although  chartered  by  the  Pope  to 
christianize  the  native  tribes,  these  orders  were  primarily  interested  in  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  and  power,  with  little  concern  for  the  native  populace.  With 
the  breakup  of  these  Catholic  orders  at  the  beginning  of  the  Protestant  Reformation, 
secular  governments  were  established  with  an  acknowledged  sovereignty  to  the 
Polish/Lithuanian  Empire  in  the  south,  and  the  colonization  by  Sweden  in  the  north. 
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The  political  situation  in  Europe  during  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  led  to  the  division 
of  Poland  with  the  assimilation  of  the  Baltic  region,  with  its  seaports,  into  the  Russian 
Empire.  Each  of  the  various  ruling  entities  issued  coins  for  or  in  this  region,  which 
are,  in  general,  rare  and  difficult  for  the  collector  to  obtain.  However,  coins  of  the 
city  of  Riga,  the  current  capital  of  Latvia,  and  Livonia,  the  region  that  surrounded 
Riga,  were  issued  in  the  name  of  various  Swedish  rulers,  including  Christina  (1632- 
54),  Charles  (Gustavus)  X (1654-60,  and  Charles  XI  (1660-97)  and  have  been  found 
in  hoards  and  are  relatively  plentiful.  Most  of  these  coins  are  off  center,  with  streaks 
running  across  the  coin  surfaces  due  to  their  production  using  roller  dies.  In  addition, 
coins  of  the  Polish-Lithuanian  Empire  are  not  totally  scarce.  Unfortunately  with  these 
later  issues,  the  coin  designs  tend  to  incorporate  more  Polish  than  Lithuanian 
symbolism  and  themes. 

Although  under  the  yoke  of  both  the  Russian  government,  and  German  landowners, 
the  three  native  Baltic  populations  continued  to  strive  for  cultural,  if  not  political, 
independence.  However,  Russian  forces  led  the  efforts  at  Russification  of  the  region, 
in  spite  of  the  Lithuanian  uprising  of  the  mid- 19th  century,  and  other  clandestine 
efforts  of  the  Estonians  and  Latvians  to  reinforce  their  culture  on  younger  generations. 
The  end  of  World  War  I presented  an  opportunity  for  these  people  to  create  national 
institutions  independent  of  Russia.  Each  new  country  had  to  defend  itself  against 
attempts  by  Russian,  Polish,  etc.  forces  determined  to  assimilate  the  region  into  their 
countries. 

The  independence  of  the  Republics  of  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania  was  proclaimed 
both  philatelically  and  numismatically.  Coinage  and  currency  strove  to  pronounce 
their  independence  while  clearly  establishing  their  ties  to  an  independent  past  through 
the  use  of  national  symbols.  During  the  transition  between  the  declaration  of 
independence  and  the  actual  achievement  of  that  independence,  paper  money  and 
notgeld  were  also  issued  by  a variety  of  military,  political,  economic  and  financial 
institutions.  Upon  the  establishment  of  stable  national  governments,  national  coinage 
and  currency  issues  were  produced  incorporating  designs  of  significance  to  each  of 
the  three  new  countries.  The  use  of  the  knight  on  horseback  by  Lithuania  in  its  initial 
coinage  harkened  to  the  days  of  the  Lithuanian  Empire  (KM  71-83),  while  the  coat- 
of-arms  with  three  lions  used  by  Estonia  (KM  1-20)  and  that  of  the  rising  sun  above 
a lion  and  dragon  used  by  Latvia  (KM  1-10)  reaffirmed  their  pasts  relative  to  their 
Scandinavian  (Danish),  and  German  heritages,  respectively.  The  start  of  World  War 
II  led  to  the  Baltic  Republics  being  reassimilated  into  the  Soviet  Union,  until  the 
broader  independence  movement  of  the  1980’s  led  to  their  final  achievement  of 
independence  in  the  modern  world. 


Estonia,  10  Senti,  1991  Estonia,  1 Kroon,  1993 


After  the  Baltic  states  regained  their  independence  in  the  late  1980’s,  initial  coinage 
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Latvia,  5 Santimi,  1992 


Lithuania,  5 Litai,  1991 


Latvia,  1 Lats,  1992 


strove  to  once  again  re-establish  the  individual  country’s  link  to  its  past  heritage. 
Estonian  coinage  once  again  portrayed  the  crest  with  three  lions  (KM  21-28), 
Lithuanian  coinage  depicted  the  knight  on  horseback  (KM  85-93),  and  Latvian 
coinage  showed  its  medieval  crest  (KM  12-17,21-22).  More  recent  issues 
commemorate  historical  and  current  events,  as  well  as  various  popular  general  themes, 
in  order  to  raise  foreign  revenues  for  use  by  the  government 

THE  TRANS-CAUCASIANS 


The  Trans-Caucasian  republics  of  Armenia,  Azerbaijan  and  Georgia  lie  south  of  the 
Caucasian  Mountains  on  the  land  bridge  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas, 
separating  European  Russia  from  the  Asiatic  region  of  Mesopotamia.  The  land  has 
formed  part  of  land  trade  routes  between  Europe  and  Asia  utilizing  the  Aral-Caspian 
Lowland,  resulting  in  its  being  a strategic  location,  control  of  which  was  desired  by 
many  ancient  and  medieval  empires.  Thus,  the  region  has,  and  still  does,  experience 
armed  conflict  as  one  group  seeks  control  at  the  expense  of  all  others. 

The  earliest  history  of  Armenia  is  one  of  struggles  with  Babylonia,  Assyria,  the 
Persian  Empire,  under  which  it  enjoyed  the  position  of  a vassal  state,  Macedonia,  and 
finally  the  Seleucids.  Although,  an  independent  Armenia  existed  from  95-55  BC 
under  the  rule  of  the  Artaxias  dynasty,  it  was  soon  conquered  and  assimilated  into  the 
Roman  Empire.  Religious  wars  between  Christian  Armenia  and  the  Persians  and 
Romans  in  the  4th  century  AD  eventually  led  to  it  being  divided  into  two  zones  of 
influence.  Later  the  region  would  be  fought  for  and  controlled  by  the  Byzantine 
Empire,  Arabs,  Mongols,  Turks,  and  finally  the  Russian  Empire.  In  862  AD  Ashot 
V was  recognized  as  the  ‘prince  of  princes’  and  established  a throne  recognized  by 
Baghdad  and  Constantinople  in  886  AD  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  region.  In  the 
mid-lOOO’s  the  Seljuks  overran  the  whole  of  Greater  Armenia  and  united  it  with 
Kurdistan.  At  the  same  time  Cilician  Armenia,  on  the  northeastern  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  across  from  Cyprus,  was  formed  as  an  independent  Kingdom  as 
a buffer  between  the  Crusader  States  and  Seljuk  Turks.  From  1280  AD  onwards  the 
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Mongols  occupied  almost  all  of  western  Asia  until  their  downfall  in  1375  AD.  After 
the  defeat  of  the  Persians  in  1516  AD  the  Ottoman  Turks  gradually  took  control  over 
a period  of  some  40  years,  with  Kurdish  tribes  settling  within  Armenian  lands.  The 
conclusion  of  further  hostilities  between  Persia  and  the  Ottoman  Turks  in  1638 
resulted  in  the  partition  of  Armenia  with  the  eastern  portion  going  to  Persia,  and  the 
western  portion  to  Turkey.  Russia  occupied  Armenia  in  1801,  with  the  Treaty  of 
Turkmanchay  ceding  eastern  Armenia  to  the  Russian  empire  in  1828.  In  1894  the 
Ottoman  Turks  sent  in  an  expeditionary  force  of  Kurds  into  Western  Armenia 
resulting  in  large  massacres  of  ethnic  Armenians,  and  their  exodus  into  western 
Armenia,  etc.  During  World  War  I Armenia  was  occupied  by  Russian  forces 
beginning  in  1916. 

In  ancient  times,  Azerbaijan,  known  to  the  Romans  as  Albania  and  the  Arabs  as  Aran, 
was  home  of  Scythian  tribes.  At  the  times  of  its  invasion  by  Seljuk  Turks  it  formed 
a prosperous  state  under  Persian  suzerainty.  From  the  16th  century  the  country  was 
a theater  of  fighting  and  political  rivalry  between  Turkey,  Persia  and  later  Russia. 
Baku  (its  capital)  was  first  annexed  to  Russia  by  Czar  Peter  I in  1723  and  remained 
under  Russian  rule  for  12  years.  After  the  Russian  retreat  the  whole  of  Azerbaijan 
north  of  the  Aras  River  became  a Khanate  under  Persian  control  until  Czar  Alexander 
I,  after  an  eight  year  war  with  Persia,  annexed  it  in  1813  into  the  Russian  Empire. 
The  Treaty  of  Turkmanchay  in  1828  ceded  the  northern  half  of  Azerbaijan  to  Russia 
and  the  southern  half  to  Persia. 

The  Georgian  dynasty  first  emerged  after  the  Macedonian  victory  over  the 
Achaemenid  Persian  empire  in  the  4th  century  BC.  Roman  friendship  was  imposed 
in  65  BC  after  Pompey’s  victory  over  Mithradates.  After  the  4th  century  AD, 
Georgia  was  involved  in  the  ongoing  conflicts  between  the  Byzantine  and  Persian 
empires.  The  latter  developed  control  until  Georgia  regained  its  independence  in  450- 
503  AD  but  then  it  reverted  to  a Persian  province  in  533  AD.  Then  restored  as  a 
kingdom  by  the  Byzantines  in  562  AD,  it  was  established  as  an  Arab  emirate  in  the 
8th  century.  Over  the  following  centuries  civil  strife  spawned  by  Turkish  and  Persian 
rivalries  divided  the  area  under  the  two  influences  with  the  creation  of  many  small 
principalities.  Czarist  Russia  interests  increased  and  a treaty  of  alliance  was  signed 
on  July  24,  1773  whereby  Russia  guaranteed  Georgian  independence  and  it 
acknowledged  Russian  suzerainty.  By  1801  Russia  had  slowly  taken  the  various 
principalities  piece  by  piece  and  soon  developed  total  domination  in  the  region. 

After  the  Russian  Revolution  the  Georgians,  Armenians  and  Azerbaijanis  formed  the 
short-lived  Transcaucasian  Federal  Republic  on  September  20,  1917  which  broke  up 
into  three  independent  republics  on  May  26,  1918.  The  ensuing  conflicts  between 
these  three  independent  states  and  Turkey  allowed  Soviet  Russia  to  annex  them.  On 
March  12,  1922  Georgia,  Armenia  and  Azerbaijan  were  combined  to  form  the 
Transcaucasian  Soviet  Federated  Socialist  Republic,  which  on  December  30,  1922 
became  a part  of  the  USSR.  On  December  5,  1936,  the  Transcaucasian  federation 
was  dissolved  and  each  member  state  became  constituent  republics  of  the  USSR.  The 
dissolution  of  the  Soviet  Union,  beginning  in  1988,  resulted  in  the  formation,  in  1991, 
of  the  independent  republics  of  Armenia,  Azerbaijan  and  Georgia.  Since  then,  ethnic 
and  regional  fighting  in  each  of  the  republics  has  hindered  their  development. 
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Representative  coinage  used  in  this  region  would  include  those  issued/produced  by 
the  controlling  empire  during  any  time  period.  In  addition,  there  has  been  ancient 
local  coinage  of  crude  design  and  manufacture  issued  by  cities  in  what  is  now 
Azerbaijan,  and  ancient  coinage  of  Greek  types  for  the  first  Armenian  kingdom  (1st 
century  BC)  of  Kings  Tigranes  II  and  Artavasdes  H Medieval  coinage  exists  for 
Cilician  Armenia  (1 1th- 14th  centuries  AD)  in  various  medieval  styles  including  those 
with  a symbolic  lion,  and  the  Bagratid  kingdom  of  Georgia  (12- 13th  centuries  AD) 
using  first  Byzantine  and  later  Islamic  styles.  During  the  18th  century  Caucasian 
cities,  and  the  various  Georgian  Principalities,  issued  coinage  in  the  Islamic  style 
using  script  and  sometimes  pictures  of  animals.  The  Russian  occupation  in  1803 
resulted  in  the  issuance  of  coinage  in  the  Georgian  language  in  the  name  of  Czar 
Alexander  I. 


Azerbaijan,  20  Qapik,  1992 


Armenia,  50  Luma,  1994 


Armenia,  10  Drmas,  1994 


Modem  coinage  has  been  issued  by  all  three  states  since  their  independence  in  1991. 
The  initial  coinage  of  Azerbaijan  in  1992-93  (KM  31-34)  was  crudely  designed  using 
Islamic  symbolism  without  the  use  of  human  figures.  The  1993  coinage  of  Georgia 
(KM  76-81)  used  real  and  mythological  animal  images  on  the  reverse,  a seven  armed 
pin  wheel  on  the  obverse,  and  legends  in  the  Georgian  language.  The  1994  coinage 
of  Armenia  (KM  51-58)  has  the  denomination  and  date  on  the  obverse,  and  the 
country  name  and  medieval  coat  of  arms  in  front  of  an  eagle  and  lion  on  the  reverse. 
The  latter  imagery  must  be  related  to  both  the  medieval  glory  of  Cilician  Armenia, 
and  the  sanctuary  found  within  the  Czarist  Russian  Empire. 


TURKESTAN 


The  Central  Asian  republics  of  Kazakhstan,  Kyrgyzstan,  Tadzhikistan,  Turkmenistan 
and  Uzbekistan  all  lie  within  the  land  route  between  eastern  Europe  and  China 
utilizing  the  Aral-Caspian  Lowlands  lying  north  of  the  Alay  and  Pamir  Mountains. 
Initially  settled  by  roaming  Mongol  and  Turkic  tribes,  this  region  has  been  the 
preferred  route  of  armies  seeking  to  avoid  either  mountain  crossings  or  extreme  cold 
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weather  in  their  movement  between  eastern  and  western  Asia.  The  sparse  population 
also  made  it  an  ideal  transportation  route. 

These  lands  are  accessible  from  the  European  side  through  the  region  between  the 
southern  Aral  Mountains  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  from  Iran  and  Afghanistan  through  the 
land  between  the  Alay  Mountains  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  from  China  through  the 
region  between  the  Altai  and  Tien  Shan  Mountains.  This  expanse  has  seen  the 
westward  migration  of  the  Scythians  in  ca.  700  BCE,  the  Sarmatians  in  ca.  200  BCE, 
the  Huns  in  370  CE,  and  finally  the  Mongols  in  1237.  The  migration  of  the  Greek 
Army  under  Alexander  the  Great  in  328  BCE  was  the  first  of  the  northern  invasions 
of  this  region.  The  subsequent  invasion  by  the  Arabs  in  674  and  the  Persians 
beginning  in  the  16th  century  resulted  in  the  region  becoming  predominantly  Islamic. 
This  region  would  become  united  during  the  rules  of  the  Mongols  Chingis  Khan 
(1162-1227)  and  Timur  (1336-1405).  Unfortunately,  this  unity  could  not  withstand 
the  conflicts  between  the  various  would  be  successors  to  Timur.  During  these  periods 
of  foreign  domination  and  ruin  numerous  coins  were  either  produced  locally  or 
general  issues  of  the  conquering  force  using  Mongol  and/or  Islamic  styles. 

By  the  18th  century,  the  three  major  political  units  or  Khanates  of  Khokand,  Kniva 
and  Bukhara  were  formed  in  the  region.  These  governments  issued  coinage  for  use 
in  the  trading  centers  of  the  Islamic  type  with  primarily  Arabic  inscriptions  and  dates. 
Subsequent  European  colonial  expansion  in  Asia  during  the  19th  century  eventually 
led  to  the  armed  annexation  and  attempted  assimilation  of  these  lands,  except  for  the 
Emirate  of  Bukhara,  into  the  Russian  Empire.  Local  coinage  issues  of  the  Islamic 
type  were  only  produced  by  the  Emirate  of  Bukhara,  due  to  its  status  as  a vassal  state 
of  Imperial  Russia. 

The  Russian  Revolution  of  1917  provided  an  impetus  for  many  of  the  ethnic  regions 
of  the  Russian  Empire  to  seek  their  own  independence.  The  Khwarezm  Soviet 
Republic,  and  the  Emirate  of  Bukhara  would  each  issue  coinage  announcing  their 
independence  from  the  Russian  Empire.  Unfortunately,  the  Turkestan  region  would 
eventually  be  reconquered  by  Soviet  troops,  and  beginning  with  the  National 
Delineation  of  Central  Asian  Republics  in  1924,  eventually  be  divided  by  the  1930’s 
into  five  Soviet  Republics.  Policies  of  Soviet  Russia  provided  for  the  forced 
resettlement  of  ethnic  populations  in  order  to  diminish  the  opportunity  for  unrest. 
Thus,  Turkestan  would  become  less  Turkic  and  Islamic  as  other  ethnic  groups  were 
transferred  into  the  region. 


Turkmenistan,  20  Tennesi,  1993 


The  Russian  Revolution  of  1989  would 
finally  set  the  stage  for  these  Soviet 
Republics  to  announce  their  own 
independence  from  the  Soviet  Russian 
Empire.  Independent  governments  were 
formed  by  Kyrgyzstan  in  1990,  and  by 
Kazakhstan,  Tadzhikistan,  Turkmenistan 
and  Uzbekistan  in  1991.  All  five  nations 


have  issued  paper  money  in  their  local  currencies  as  a statement  of  their  independence 
and  a means  of  generating  foreign  exchange  from  sales  to  collectors.  Turkmenistan 
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Kazakhstan,  10  Tyin,  1993  Kazakhstan,  10  Tenge,  1993 


Uzbekistan,  50  Tyin,  1993 


was  the  first  of  these  countries  to  issue  coinage  with  the  minting  of  1,  5,  10,  20  and 
50  Tennisi  coins  dated  1993  (KM  1-5),  and  surprising,  in  a break  from  the  previous 
Islamic  tradition  of  the  region,  showing  the  image  of  the  then  current  president.  The 
1993  coinage  of  Kazakhstan  containing  5 coins,  and  the  1994  coinage  issued  by 
Uzbekistan  containing  six  coins  (KM  1-6)  did  not  break  with  the  Islamic  tradition  of 
not  having  human  images  on  them. 
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THE  GODDESS  AMBA  AND  THE  MAGIC  TRIANGLE 


Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  # 2382 


Fig.  1 


The  Hindu  religious  medal  depicted  in  Fig.  1 (l'A  actual  size)  is  a modem  production 
in  some  sort  of  white  metal.  The  obverse  depicts  the  goddess  Amba,  also  known  as 
Durga,  who  is  the  wife  of  the  god  Shiva.  She  rides  on  a tiger  and  is  here  depicted 
with  eight  arms,  in  six  of  which  she  holds  either  a weapon  or  an  emblem  of  power: 
working  clockwise  from  the  left  of  the  medal,  they  are  a mace,  a sword,  a discus  (1), 
a conch  shell  (2),  a trident,  and  a bow  and  arrow.  This  representation  of  the  goddess 
relates  to  the  myth  in  which  she  was  pitted  against  the  might  of  the  demon  Mahisha. 
As  this  demon  could  only  be  overcome  by  a woman,  the  various  gods  presented  her 
with  the  above-mentioned  weapons  with  which  she  could  fight  and  vanquish  the 
demon  (3).  The  obverse  legend  is  in  Hindi  and  means,  "May  the  Divine  Mother 
(Amba)  be  gracious  to  me."  The  medal  is  thus,  like  so  many  others,  amuletic  as  well 
as  devotional.  Incidentally,  despite  the  martial  and  somewhat  forbidding  appearance 
of  the  goddess  as  the  slayer  of  demons,  she  is  at  the  same  time  the  all-merciful 
Mother  who  bestows  both  material  and  spiritual  wealth  on  her  devotees  (4).  On  this 
medal,  and  in  devotional  prints  of  the  goddess,  one  of  her  free  hands  is  raised  in 
blessing,  reassuring  her  worshippers  that  they  need  not  fear  her,  for  she  is  just  (5). 


On  the  reverse  of  Fig.  1,  around  the  upper  edge,  the  legend  is  partly  in  Sanskrit  and 
partly  in  Hindi,  and  is  a popular  mantra  of  the  goddess  Chamundi  (another  name  or 
facet  of  Amba-Durga)  which  is  fraught  with  problems  of  precise  interpretation,  but 
which  is  basically  an  invocation  to  the  goddess  to  fulfil  the  desires  of  the  bearer  of 
the  medal  (6).  Around  the  lower  edge  are  a pair  of  footprints  flanked  by  two 
swastikas.  The  swastika  is,  of  course,  an  auspicious  symbol  (7),  as  indeed  are  the 
footprints,  which  are  presumably  those  of  Amba-Chamundi.  In  India  the  footprints 
of  deities  are  regarded  as  auspicious  symbols  of  their  presence.  Thus  one  finds,  for 
example,  the  footprints  of  Lakshmi  or  Vishnu,  as  indeed  Buddhists  revere  the 
footprints  of  Buddha  (8). 
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Fig.  2 Fig.  3 

But  for  me  the  most  intriguing  thing  about  this  medal  is  the  "magic  triangle"  on  the 
reverse.  This  is  actually  a triangular  arrangement  of  the  numbers  1 to  9,  as  indicated 
in  Fig.  2.  Each  side  of  the  triangle  adds  up  to  20  - thus  l+6+9+4=2+5+7 
+ 6 = 3+  4 + 8 + 5 = 20,  hence  my  use  of  the  phrase  "magic  triangle",  by  analogy 
with  the  better  known  "magic  squares"  which  feature  more  regularly  on  Hindu 
religious  medals,  and  which  I have  dealt  with  elsewhere  (9).  But  more  than  this 
additive  property,  if  one  looks  at  the  consecutive  triplets  of  numbers,  1,  2,  3 then  4, 
5,  6 then  7,  8,  9,  they  are  seen  to  form  alternating  clockwise  and  anti-clockwise 
cycles,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  3.  Interestingly,  I had  never  seen  this  numbers  game 
anywhere  before  I encountered  it  on  this  medal,  and  I was  blissfully  unaware  of  just 
what  I was  looking  at  before  I had  transliterated  its  characters  into  western  numerals, 
and  saw  what  was  going  on!  This  "magic  triangle"  appears  to  have  some  special 
association  with  Amba,  for  a miniature  version  of  it  features  beneath  the  tiger  on  the 
print  reproduced  in  Vitsaxis  (5). 

To  the  left  of  the  "magic  triangle"  is  the  sacred  syllable  "Om";  to  its  right  is  the 
trident  of  Shiva  (which  Amba  brandishes  on  the  obverse);  and  below  it  is  the  legend, 
in  Hindi,  "Victory  to  the  Divine  Mother  (Amba)!"  Inside  the  triangle  is  the  word 
"Sri",  an  honorific  title  of  the  goddess  roughly  equivalent  to  "Her  Highness." 


Notes. 


(1)  The  discus,  or  chakra,  was  a favoured  weapon  of  the  god  Vishnu.  It  was  a 
steel  disk  with  a sharpened  rim,  and  a hole  in  its  centre.  It  could  apparently 
be  twirled  rapidly  round  the  forefinger,  then  hurled  at  an  enemy,  with  quite 
deadly  effect  in  the  hands  of  a skilled  operator.  On  the  medal,  Amba  is 
twirling  the  discus  in  readiness!  See  the  article  "Cakra"  in  Margaret  and 
James  Stutley,  A Dictionary  of  Hinduism:  its  Mythology,  Folklore  and 
Development,  1500  BC  - AD  1500"  (1977). 

(2)  The  conch-shell,  or  chank,  is  here  a battle-trumpet,  sounded  at  the  start  of  a 
battle.  It  features  as  such  in  the  Mahabharata,  and  is  a regular  symbol  of 
Vishnu’s. 

(3)  V.  P.  (Hemant)  Kanitkar  & W.  Owen  Cole,  Hinduism  (Teach  Yourself:  World 
Faiths  series,  1995),  p.29-30. 

(4)  Stephen  Cross,  The  Elements  of  Hinduism  (1994),  p.94. 
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(5)  Vassilis  G.  Vitsaxis,  Hindu  Epics,  Myths  and  Legends  in  Popular  Illustrations 
(1977),  p.87-9  and  plate  43. 

(6)  My  thanks  are  due  to  Swami  Dayatmananda  of  the  Ramakrishna  Vedanta 
Centre,  Bourne  End,  Buckinghamshire,  for  his  translations  and  explanations 
of  the  legends  of  Fig.  1,  and  for  his  kindness  in  checking  over  the  text  of  this 
article. 

(7)  Arnold  Whittick,  Symbols  (1971),  p.328;  see  also  The  Encyclopedia  of 
Religioun  and  Ethics,  article  "Cross",  p.327.  The  name  "swastika"  is  said  to 
derive  from  the  Sanskrit  su  = well  and  asti  = it  is. 

(8)  a)  The  footprints  cf  Lakshmi  feature  regularly  in  so-called  "Alponas", 
auspicious  drawings,  usually  made  on  the  floor  inside  a house  using  white  or 
coloured  rice,  flour  or  chalk-powder,  on  feast-days.  The  footprints  are  near 
the  door  as  a kind  of  invitation  to  the  goddess  to  step  inside  and  bring  good 
luck  to  the  house.  (Personal  communication  from  Fred  Pinn,  to  whom  my 
thanks  are  due  for  this  and  other  useful  information  used  in  this  article;)  b)  On 
the  footprints  of  Vishnu,  see  Philip  Rawson,  The  Art  ofTantra  (1995),  plate 
101  (p.128)  & p.105;  c)  On  the  footprints  of  Buddha,  see  Jean  Boisselier,  The 
Wisdom  of  the  Buddha  (1994),  p.68  & p.120;  also  the  Encyclopedia  of 
Religion  and  Ethics  reference  in  note  7,  which  illustrates  an  example  of  the 
footprints  of  Buddha  adorned  with  swastikas. 

(9)  "From  Indian  Temple  Tokens  to  European  Talismans,  via  Magic  Squares",  in 
NI  Bulletin,  July  1998,  p.185-196. 

A RELIGIOUS  COCKTAIL  FROM  THAILAND 

Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  # 2382 


The  small  bronze  medal  shown  here,  VA  times  actual  size,  is  from  Thailand.  It  is 
quite  crudely  executed,  though  of  fairly  recent  manufacture,  I think.  Its  obverse  is 
a conventional  Thai  depiction  of  the  Enlightened  Buddha.  But  who  is  that  tucked 
away  on  the  reverse  of  the  medal?  It  is  Nang  Kwag,  "the  lucky  lady",  a goddess  who 
is  invoked  for  good  luck,  prosperity,  and  these  days,  apparently,  better  job  prospects. 
She  is  invoked  by  many  business  people  for  financial  success,  her  image  often  being 
found  in  Thai  shops,  I am  told. 
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TITLES  ON  COINS  - BORCULO 


Paul  F.  L.  de  Groot,  Calgary,  Canada,  NI  # 1786 

Borculo,  or  Borkelo,  is  a small  town  in  the  Netherlands.  It  is  located  in  the  province 
of  Gelderland,  east  of  the  river  IJssel,  on  the  small  Berkel  river  in  the  old  county  of 
Zutphen,  also  known  as  the  Achterhoek  (Backcomer).  Though  it  is  old,  there  are  few 
remains  of  old  buildings,  for  in  1925  the  town  was  flattened  by  a storm,  probably  a 
tornado. 

The  first  mention  of  a Lord  of  Borculo  was  in  1151.  After  many  vicissitudes  the 
lordship  came  into  the  hands  of  Gysbert  of  Bronkhorst,  who  had  bought  out  any  other 
claimants.  He  ruled  from  1367-1401  and  was  the  only  lord  to  issue  coins.  His 
nephew  was  another  Gysbert  who  began  his  rule  in  1405,  and  received  the  lordship 
in  fief  from  the  bishop  of  Munster  in  1406.  There  has  been  a persistent  story 
concerning  the  small  problem  that  already  for  a long  time  Borculo  had  been  a fief  of 
the  count  of  Zutphen,  who  was  also  the  duke  of  Gelderland  (Guelders).  But  the 
present  archivist  of  Borculo  says  that  this  is  not  true.  Whatever  the  case  may  have 
been,  the  argument  was  raised  later.  For  the  moment  nobody  noticed  or  cared.  But 
in  1553  Joost,  the  last  Bronkhorst  lord  of  Borculo,  died  childless.  The  bishop  of 
Munster  immediately  claimed,  and  later  occupied  Borculo.  Joost’ s widow,  Maria  of 
Hoy  a,  who  died  in  1579,  was  allowed  the  usufruct.  But  the  family  of  the  natural  heir 
of  Joost,  the  count  of  Limburg- Styrum,  who  in  1554  married  another  Maria  of  Hoya, 
appealed  the  confiscation  by  Munster  to  the  Court  of  Guelders,  the  presumed  earlier 
suzerain.  Owing  to  the  intricacy  of  the  case,  and  especially  the  unsettled  situation  as 
a result  of  the  Dutch  war  of  independence  against  Spain,  the  case  dragged  on.  Spain 
of  course  favored  the  Catholic  bishops,  most  of  whom  had  little  interest  in  the  specific 
affairs  of  Munster.  The  increasingly  powerful  rebels  supported  the  other  claimant. 
Meanwhile  the  town  burned  down  twice,  not  as  a result  of  war.  Finally,  in  1615  the 
court  handed  down  its  decision  that  Borculo  by  right  belonged  to  the  count  of 
Limburg-Styrum.  The  bishop  of  Munster  cheerfully  ignored  the  decision,  but  in  1616 
his  troops  were  forcefully  ejected. 

Peace  did  not,  however,  return  for  long.  In  1650  Munster  got  a new  bishop, 
Christoph  Bernhard  von  Galen,  a very  energetic  and  irascible  gentleman.  First  he  had 
to  deal  with  a rival  candidate  for  the  see,  Bernhard  von  Malinckrodt,  and  in  1660  he 
waged  a war  with  the  city  of  Munster  which  had  become  nearly  independent.  For  his 
efforts  he  received  from  its  citizens  the  nickname  of  Bernie  the  Bomber,  which  stuck. 
At  first  he  tried  to  retrieve  Borculo  through  juridical  means  at  the  Reichstag  in 
Regensburg  in  1653,  but  when  that  did  not  work,  he  sent  in  his  army  and  occupied 
the  town  in  1665.  He  even  spent  a short  time  in  the  place.  Alas,  by  the  Peace  of 
Cleves  in  1666  he  was  forced  to  abandon  his  claims.  But  the  bishop  brooded  upon 
this  injustice,  as  he  saw  it,  and  in  1672  he  saw  his  chance.  He  joined  the  archbishop 
of  Cologne,  the  king  of  France  (who  had  supported  his  earlier  venture)  and  the  king 
of  Great  Britain  in  an  attack  on  the  presumably  defenseless  Netherlands  Republic,  and 
reoccupied  Borculo.  By  the  time  he  was  kicked  out  again  in  1674,  and  now  for  good, 
the  town  needed  many  years  to  recover  from  the  affections  of  his  troops. 
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The  Limburg- Styrum  family  returned,  but  in  1723/27  they  sold  the  property  and  in 
1771  it  was  inherited  by  Isabella  von  Flemming,  who  in  1761  had  married  the  Polish 
prince  Adam  Czartoryski.  There  were  rumours  that  princess  Isabella  wanted  to  resume 
coinage  in  Borculo,  but  its  title  only  appears  on  some  small  medals  in  her  honor.  In 
1777  she  sold  the  lordship  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  stadhouder  of  the  United 
Netherlands.  His  descendants  still  have  the  title,  the  incumbent  being  queen  Beatrix. 


Munster,  Taler  1696 

FRIDERICVS.CHRISTIANYS.  D:G:  EPISC:  MONASTER,  bust  R. 

BVRGGRAV:  STROMB:  S:R:I:  PIN.  D:  IN.  BORCKELO,  crowned 
arms  with  16-96  above  and  J - O at  sides. 

Meanwhile,  the  bishops  of  Munster  were  not  really  resigned  to  the  loss  of  Borculo, 
and  all  later  occupants  of  the  see  used  its  arms  (three  gold  balls  on  a blue 
background)  and  title,  if  possible  prominently  (DOMINUS  IN  BORKELO),  else 
abbreviated  (D.  I.  B.)  on  their  coins  and  medals.  Because  several  of  these  men  were 
also  bishops  of  Paderbom,  the  Munster  and  Borculo  titles  and  arms  may  be  found  of 
coins  of  that  bishopric  as  well.  But  the  lordship  never  was  threatened  by  them  again. 

With  the  loss  of  their  temporal  authority  in  1802-3  the  bishops  also  lost  their 
territorial  titles. 

But  there  is  still  one  irrelevant  but  interesting  footnote.  When  Hitler  came  to  power, 
another  count  von  Galen,  a distant  relative  of  Bemie  the  Bomber,  was  bishop  of 
Munster.  He  got  into  trouble  for  not  fully  appreciating  the  Nazi  doctrine. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  B.  H.  M.  te  Vaarwerk,  the  present  archivist  of  Borculo, 
who  made  me  aware  of  several  factual  errors  in  my  original  story.  Any  remaining 
errors  are  mine. 
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SOME  UNIQUE  or  VERY  RARE  EUROPEAN  DOLLARS  #19 

John  S.  Davenport,  Mount  Dora,  Florida,  NI  #602 


The  Eggenberg  family  possessed  lands  in  Carinthia  and  Styria.  They  built  Eggenberg 
castle  west  of  Graz  about  1490.  In  1598  they  were  made  barons  of  Eggenberg  and 
Ehrenhausen.  The  family  rose  to  eminence  under  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II,  who  in 
1622  granted  Johann  Urich  the  duchy  of  Krumau  in  Bohemia,  created  him  a prince 
in  1623,  and  in  1625  conferred  on  him  the  coinage  right.  His  son  Johan  Anson 
purchased  Aquileia  and  Gradiska  in  1641.  His  two  sons  as  minors  coined  briefly 
under  a guardianship.  In  1717  the  male  line  died  out,  and  the  lands  passed  eventually 
to  Schwarzenberg  and  Austria. 

This  piece,  coined  during  the  regency  the  two  brothers  were  still  under,  must  have 
been  made  in  1658  as  it  has  that  reverse.  Some  one  created  a new  1652  die  minus 
the  rosette  and  produced  this  hybrid. 


Taler  1652/1658  29.53g. 

IOAN-  CHRIST-  ET-  IOAN-  SEYF-  S-  R-  I-  PRIN-  COM-  G RADIS -, 
facing  busts  with  1652  below. 

DVC-  CRVM-  ET-  PRINC-  AB-  EGGENBERG-  FRATRES-,  capped 
arms  in  frame. 

Not  in  Meyer  Very  Rare  Dav.  3395 A 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  spelling  of  the  territory  changed  over  30  years: 
EKHENBERG  to  EKHEBERG  to  EKENBERG  to  ECCHENBERG  to  EGGENBERG. 
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RELIGIOUS  MEDAL,  AMULET  OR  WHAT? 

Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  #2382 


The  piece  shown  in  Fig.  1 is  a leaden  curiosity  which  came  to  me  in  a bag  of  what 
the  dealer  said  were  "unusual  jetons",  but  which  is  probably  better  described  as  a 
religious  medal,  or,  as  I would  prefer  to  call  it,  an  amulet  for  protection  against  the 
evil  influences  of  a comet. 

Comets  have  long  been  regarded  as  harbingers  of  doom.  Famines  and  plagues  have 
been  blamed  on  their  influence,  as  have  civil  unrest,  military  invasion  and  the  deaths 
of  kings.  Nor  are  such  beliefs  confined  to  the  ancient  and  medieval  worlds.  Charles 
Mackay,  in  his  wonderful  book  Memoirs  of  Extraordinary  Popular  Delusions  and  the 
Madness  of  Crowds  (1852),  noted  that  "so  lately  as  in  the  year  1832  the  greatest 
alarm  spread  over  the  continent  of  Europe,  especially  in  Germany,  lest  the  comet, 
whose  appearance  was  then  foretold  by  astronomers,  should  destroy  the  earth"  (p.258). 


Much  more  recently,  the  approach  of  Comet  Kohoutek  in  1973  resulted  in  at  least  one 
book  of  cometary  doom  and  gloom,  in  which  the  author,  Joseph  F.  Goodavage  (1) 
predicted  epidemics,  famines,  earthquakes,  political  turmoil  (including  the  downfall 
of  eight  world  leaders),  anarchy,  inter-racial  violence  and  "adverse  effects  on  Moslem 
countries."  As  it  happened,  of  course,  Kohoutek  turned  out  to  be  a cometary  non- 
event,  and  none  of  these  dire  catastrophes  came  to  pass  - well,  no  more  than  usual, 
at  any  rate.  Not  that  Goodavage’s  book  was  a total  waste  of  paper,  for  it  did  at  least 
demonstrate  that  old  superstitions  never  die,  even  in  times  that  pride  themselves  on 
being  "enlightened". 

But  getting  back  to  the  year  1618,  this  was  a bumper  year  for  comets,  for  three  of 
them  appeared,  one,  as  the  obverse  of  this  medal  indicates,  in  November  of  that  year. 
Raymond  J.  Hebert,  in  an  interesting  article  on  these  medals  (2),  tells  us  that 
according  to  one  contemporary  German  source,  this  comet  had  "a  dark  red  tail",  and 
it  "troubled  the  spirits  of  the  people." 

The  reverse  of  the  medal  is  explained  by  the  exergual  ESA  42,  which  is  a reference 
to  Isaiah  42.3: 
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"A  bruised  reed  shall  he  not  break,  and  the  dimly  burning  flax  shall  he 
not  quench:  he  shall  bring  forth  judgement  unto  truth." 

On  the  medal  we  see  some  bent  reeds  (left)  and  a half -extinguished  candle  (right), 
between  which  are  two  hands  clasped  in  prayer.  The  legend  reads:  KEENS  WIRT 
VERSERT  WER  GOTT  RECHT  EHRT,  signifying,  "None  shall  be  destroyed  who 
honours  God  rightly."  All  this  leads  me  to  suspect  that  these  medals  had  some  degree 
of  amuletic  use  in  that  they  offered  divine  protection  to  the  bearer! 


It  is  interesting  that  the  piece  in  Fig.  1 turned  up  in  a bag  of  jetons,  for  F.  P.  Barnard 
lists  a similar  cometary  jeton  in  his  book  The  Casting  Counter  and  the  Counting 
Board  (1916)(3).  This  is  illustrated  here  as  Fig.  2,  and  relates  to  the  comet  of  1680- 
81.  The  obverse  exergual  legend  reads:  A°  1680.  16  DEC  / 1681  LAN.  The  reverse 
reads:  DER  / STERN  DROHT  / BOESE  SACHEN:  / TRAV.  NVR!  / GOTT  / 
WIRDS  WOL  / MACHEN,  signifying  "The  star  threatens  evil  things:  But  trust!  God 
will  make  things  turn  out  well"  (ie.  God  will  protect  you.)  The  reverse  is 
chronogrammatic  for  the  year  1680,  incidentally. 

Quite  what  make  a jeton  a jeton,  and  what  makes  a medal  a medal  - or  indeed,  what 
makes  an  amulet  an  amulet  - I leave  readers  to  decide  for  themselves! 


(1)  The  Comet  Kohoutek:  the  greatest  fiery  chariot  of  all  time  (1973).  Goodavage 
also  predicted  that  at  the  time  of  Kohoutek’ s greatest  brilliance.  Queen 
Elizabeth  II  would  abdicate  in  favour  of  Prince  Charles,  this  prediction  coming 
originally  from  a British  astrologer,  unnamed  (p.171).  He  also  repeated  a 
bizarre  prediction  of  Dr.  J.A.H.  Walker,  "a  learned  astrologer"  of  St. 
Augustine,  Florida,  that  Kohoutek  in  1973,  in  tandem  with  the  return  of 
Halley’s  comet  in  1986,  would  be  associated  with  invasions  of  the  west  by  a 
second  Genghiz  Khan,  who  had  apparently  been  bom  in  1962,  in  accordance 
with  a prophecy  of  Nostradamus  (p.161-3).  Fortunately,  Halley  ’86  turned  out 
to  be  as  damp  a squib  as  Kohoutek  ’73,  so  that  not  only  did  Elizabeth  II  reign 
on  regardless,  but  Genghiz  Khan  II  never  even  surfaced  from  obscurity,  let 
alone  invade  the  west!  All  the  cited  predictions  are  from  chapter  12  of  the 
book. 

(2)  "..and  great  signs  from  heaven",  NI  Bulletin , November  1980,  p.329-332. 
(The  late  Ray  Hubert  worked  for  the  numismatic  section  of  the  Smithsonian 


Fig.  2 


Notes. 
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Museum  in  Washington  D.C.  and  wrote  a number  of  excellent  articles  on 
religious  medals  in  NI  Bulletin  in  the  1980’s.) 

(3)  Plate  xxxv,  no.  108  & p.226.  Barnard  quotes  a brief  contemporary  account 
of  the  comet,  with  no  doom  and  gloom  for  once! 

******************************************************************** 

ANOTHER  NUMISMATIC  LEGEND:  THE  QUEEN  ANNE  FARTHING 

(From  The  Book  of  Days,  R.  Chambers,  1864,  vol.  1 p.  41.) 

It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  there  is  no  belief  of  any  kind  more  extensively  diffused 
in  England,  or  more  heartily  entertained,  than  that  which  represents  a Queen  Anne’s 
farthing  as  the  greatest  and  most  valuable  of  rarities.  The  story  everywhere  told  and 
accepted  is,  that  only  three  farthings  were  struck  in  her  reign:  that  two  are  in  public 
keeping;  and  that  the  third  is  still  going  about,  and  if  it  could  be  recovered  would 
bring  a prodigious  price. 

In  point  of  fact,  there  were  eight  coinings  of  farthings  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
besides  a medal  or  token  of  similar  size,  and  these  coins  are  no  greater  rarities  than 
any  other  product  of  the  Mint  issued  a hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  Every  now  and 
then  a poor  person  comes  up  from  a remote  place  in  the  country  to  London,  to  sell 
the  Queen  Anne’s  farthing,  of  which  he  has  become  the  fortunate  possessor;  and 
great,  of  course,  is  the  disappointment  when  the  numismatist  offers  him  perhaps  a 
shilling  for  the  curiosity,  justifying  the  lowness  of  the  price  by  pulling  out  a drawer 
and  shewing  him  eight  or  ten  other  examples  of  the  same  coin.  On  one  occasion,  a 
labourer  and  his  wife  came  all  the  way  from  Yorkshire  on  foot  to  dispose  of  one  of 
these  provoking  coins  in  the  metropolis.  It  is  related  that  a rural  publican,  having 
obtained  one  of  the  tokens,  put  it  up  in  his  window  as  a curiosity,  and  people  came 
from  far  and  near  to  see  it,  doubtless  not  a little  to  the  alleviation  of  his  beer  barrels; 
nor  did  a statement  of  its  real  value  by  a numismatist,  who  happened  to  come  to  his 
house,  induce  him  to  put  it  away.  About  1814,  a confectioner’s  shopman  in  Dublin, 
having  taken  a Queen  Anne’s  farthing,  substituted  an  ordinary  farthing  for  it  in  his 
master’s  till  and  endeavoured  to  make  a good  thing  for  himself  by  selling  it  to  the 
best  advantage.  The  master,  hearing  of  the  transaction,  had  the  man  apprehended  and 
tried  in  the  Recorder’s  Court,  when  he  was  actually  condemned  to  a twelvemonth’s 
imprisonment  for  the  offence. 

Numismatists  have  set  forth,  as  a possible  reason  for  the  universal  belief  in  the  rarity 
of  Queen  Anne’s  farthings,  that  there  are  several  pattern-pieces  of  farthings  of  her 
reign  in  silver,  and  of  beautiful  execution,  by  Croker,  which  are  rare  and  in  request. 
But  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the  appreciation  of  such  an  article  amongst  men  of  vertu 
would  ever  impress  the  bulk  of  the  people  in  such  a manner  or  to  such  results.  A 
more  plausible  story  is,  that  a lady  in  the  north  of  England,  having  lost  a Queen 
Anne’s  farthing  or  pattern-piece,  which  she  valued  as  a keepsake,  advertised  a reward 
for  its  recovery.  In  that  case,  the  popular  imagination  would  easily  devise  the 
remainder  of  the  tale. 


(Submitted  by  Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England) 
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A BRIEF  GUIDE  FOR  NEW  COLLECTORS  OF  CHINESE  CAST  COINS 


Bob  Boddy,  Goldvein,  Virginia,  NI  # 2491 

Collecting  cast  Chinese  coins  is  fun,  rewarding  and  enlightening.  The  most  common 
"cash  coins"  would  be  of  the  Northern  Sung  (A.D.  960-1126)  and  Ch’ing  (Manchu) 
(A.D.  1644-1911)  dynasties.  Hundreds  of  these  coins  are  available  for  less  the  $3.00 
each,  many  under  $1.00. 

I do  hope  to  offer  some  guidance  to  novice  collectors  of  cast  Chinese  coins  but  this 
short  article  is  meant  only  to  be  a brief  introduction  to  anyone  interested  in  starting 
a collection  of  these  fascinating  and  interesting  bits  of  metal  that  will  also  become  a 
history  lesson  of  a country  rich  in  numismatics. 

Chinese  cash  coins  are  round  with  a square  hole  in  the  center  (some  of  these  holes 
are  canted,  some  are  8 point  stars  or  rosettes).  There  are  four  characters  in 
calligraphy  on  the  obverse  which  are  normally  read  top-bottom-right-left  (some  coins 
are  read  clockwise).  The  first  two  are  the  "period  of  reign  title",  the  third  can  be 
"Tung,  Yuan  or  Chung",  and  the  left  hand  character  is  always  "Pao"  (pronounced 
bow,  as  in  bow  to  the  queen). 

Northern  Sung  coins  are  interesting  in  that  three  styles  of  calligraphy  were  used.  For 
example,  the  character  for  Yuan  was  73^  - seal  script,  ~ rice  script  and  7ZZ  - 
official  script  Northern  Sung  emperors  also  changed  reign  period  titles  at  will. 
Copper  alloy  was  the  major  metal  used  (brass  is  a copper  alloy,  but  Northern  Sung 
coins  were  coppery  in  color).  Iron  was  also  used  but  these  are  pricier  than  the 
parameters  of  this  article. 

Ch’ing  (Manchu)  dynasty  coins  are  predominantly  brass  although  copper  colored 
coins  and  iron  also  exist.  Ch’ing  emperors  used  the  same  reign  title  for  the  duration 
of  their  rule  and  had  mint  marks  on  the  reverse. 

Recommended  references  for  beginning  collectors  should  include  the  following: 

Old  Coins  of  China,  by  Holger  Jorgensen,  27pp.  ($3.00  from  most  book  dealers.) 
Chinese  Cash,  by  O.  D.  Cresswell. 

Chinese  Currency,  by  F.  Schjoth  (A  must  have.  Most  dealers  use  these  numbers.) 
Some  dealers  that  usually  carry  Chinese  cast  coins  in  their  lists  include: 

Frank  Robinson  Bob  Reis  Scott  Semans 


P.  O.  Box  3040 
Pine  Station 


P.  O.  Box  26303 
Raleigh,  NC  27611 
www.anythinganywhere.com 


P.  O.  Box  22849 
Seattle,  WA  98122 


Albany,  NY  12203 
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